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To meet the decorators demand in the 
lower price field — We have imported 
4 New Quality Pure Silk Taffetas that 
will sell at lower than Pre-War prices. 


598 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW 
WHOLESALE EXCLUSIVELY CONSULT 
231 East 51st Street, New York, New York ee a 420 Boy 
Merchandise Mart, Room 610, Chicago, Ill. : 719 North La 
545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Col. 
Visit The Scal dré M of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York, New 
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reamy elegance. . hand-crafted with lavish detail by Grosfeld House. Such refreshing originality in the dramatically 
proportioned furniture. . beautifully fashioned with unhurried skill. Such luxury, too, in the superb quality you've come 
to expect from fine British broadlooms. Magnificently woven from strong, durable, naturally lustrous English yarns—and color- 


styled for Grosfeld House exclusively. A room for gracious living .. one of more than 100 on view at our exhibit rooms. Plan to 


visit us soon—or write for our new catalog, available to accredited decorators and dealers. 
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A brief guide to new seurces and products, an introduction to little known 


artists and craftsmen, and a survey of current trends from coast te coast. 


BRITISH SKILL, 
AMERICAN TASTE 


A visit to the Hambro House of Design, 
19 East 53rd Street, New York, leaves 
one with the happy impression that the 
craftsmen of Great Britain are re-shaping 
their talents, machinery, and long tradi- 
tion of skillful workmanship especially to 
please the American market. There has 
always been a demand in this country for 
the distinctive qualities of British hand- 
made merchandise: the problem has been 
that taste as to design and color have been 
poles apart. While the British cling for 
years to a treasured bit of upholstery, for 
example, our tempo—period or modern— 
is more akin to ripping it off and starting 
afresh every couple of years. Today, back- 
ing a long-range program to earn for 
Britain’s industries the dollars which are 
vitally necessary in order for them, in 
turn, to purchase needed products from 
the American market, they are anxious to 
cater to our unique tastes. 

The Hambro line now includes fabrics by 
Tibor Reich, Hungarian designer, (he 
works directly on the loom to get his pat- 
tern inspirations), which are in the proc- 
ess of being translated into American 
colors. There are pure Irish linens, hand- 
blocked, which retain their original British 
colors for the very reason that here such 
combinations are unusual. And, for ad- 
mirers of the Royal Family, there is the 
rich, soft-hanging, silver-flecked, all-wool 
hand-woven fabric which adorns the 
boudoir of H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, plus 
the smartly-tailored stripe, highlighted 
with gold, used in Philip’s quarters. All 
hand-wovens are tagged to retail at an 
attractive $10.50 to $12.00 a yard. 
Within another month, this interesting 
line will include glassware, hand-made 
china- and earthenware—all tuned to the 
American taste—at prices which will 
make them particularly interesting to 
America’s interior designers. 


PAPERS IN EVERY 
PRICE RANGE 
If, as is often the case, a job calls for 


several wallpapers—some of which should 
be budget items, while others can be se- 
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lected with a more lavish hand—the show- 
rooms of the Cosmopolitan Wallpaper Co., 
441 Madison Avenue, New York, may be 
the solution. The Nancy Warren group, 
all washable-fadeproof machine prints, 
are extremely inexpensive, yet offer a num- 
ber of patterns which would not suffer 
by comparison with other papers in the 
home. “Roses La France” is worked out 
in many colors giving a three-dimensional 
effect. The very well-handled “Pavillion 
Chinois” is on Chinese red with gold—a 
series of pretty pagodas framed by circu- 
lar pine sprays, may be seen also on ivory 
and hunter green. 

The much-publicized “Varlar”, which 
seems to be practically everything-proof 
(including stain and water) and retails for 
$.10 to $.17% a square foot, is now 
shown in patterns which are more defi- 
nitely keyed for use in the home—are 
smaller in scale than their first efforts, and 
are therefore quite usable. 

The Concord papers includes “Sea 
Shells”, a hand-print by Victor Warner, 
“Beverly”, striking on black with dash- 
ing ribbons, and their latest, the “Madi- 
son Group”. “Madison Stripe” is tex- 
tured, may be hung either way, “Madison 
Weave” is loose and large-scale, and the 
third (so new as to be still nameless as 
we go to press) is a square brush-effect. 
All three are good as background papers 
on their own, or in combination with 
busier designs. They start from $3.50 a 
roll retail. 


CHAIRS FROM LEHIGH 


Four custom-upholstered chairs shown at 
the new showrooms of the Lehigh Furni- 
ture Corp., 16 East 53rd Street, New 
York, are traditional in tempo, extremely 
well-constructed, and devoid of distract- 
ing detail. Their Bank of England model 
has a flush-sunken leather welt (a difficult 
maneuver to execute, we hear) pointing 
up its graceful curved mahogany frame 
and the fine English leather. It may also 
be ordered as a small settee—or with 
nail-head trim. The other chair which 
has settee possibilities is their Old English 
wood-back arm chair—with traditional 
turned spokes filling back and arms, A 
Regency side chair has a generous seat- 


ing area—25” by 26”, with a 324” height. 
It, too, is shown in leather which en- 
riches the curved back rail, and other 
mahogany details. The chair which comes 
armed or armless is their modernized 
Chinese Chippendale bamboo chair. It is 
straight and simple in line—fits with 
traditional or a more informal décor. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


The Fritz and LaRue Co., 10 West 33rd 
Street, New York, is showing a line of 
carpets and rugs which have translated 
the skill of their mills in India to the 
underfoot trends of today. The result: 
their “India Modern”, a collection of all- 
hand-wovens in such pastels as green, 
gray, beige, rose, and biscuit. Weaving 
with machine-spun virgin wool on a cot- 
ton warp and woof, they produce a luxu- 
rious inch-thick pile on plain carpets 
which are intended for wall-to-wall treat- 
ments, as well as the embossed and car- 
ved border and center-design effects—all 
hand-dore. The group retails for $25 and 
more the square yard. Also found at these 
showrooms: the muted pastels common 
to the French patterns, and their “Jewel 
of Kashmir”, a flat, all hand-made weave 
with a chain-stitch look. 


THE NATIVE TOUCH 


A new line of hand-loomed fabrics—nine 
in all— imported from the Caribbean re- 
gion are distributed exclusively by Poeter 
& Wells, Inc., 146 East 47th Street, New 
York. Rough and heavy to the touch—de- 
pending, naturally, on the different 
weaves and the weights of hand-spun cot- 
ton yarns used—and quite tweedy to the 
eye, these are suitable for draperies, up- 
holstery, and bedspreads in modern in- 
teriors. The flavor of the native weavers 
is caught in the vivid tropical colors— 
orange, olive green, pinky-mauve, sharp 
dark red, and glowing yellow, to name 
a few, which are used alone or mixed with 
a creamy off-white in a variety of solids 
and stripes. 50” wide; retail prices range 
from $7.00 to $11.00; and delivery dates 
must keep the natives bustling—only five 
weeks, 
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$75.00 Row — Finish $20.00 — 32 x 32 
$79.00 Raw — Finish $21.00 — 26 x 26 


$65.00 Raw — Finish $22.00 —W-19, D-15, 


$7500 Raw — Finish $20.00 — 30 x 30 


M.G.M. DOES IT AGAIN! 


5. $199.50 — Length 61 —7 yards 

6. $199.50 — Length 73 — 8% yards 
7. $199.50 — Length 90 —11 yards 
8. $199.50 —Length 84 —11 yards 


12. WALTER CLUB CHAIR 


9. $99.50 —Width 30 —4 yards 
10. $110.00 — Width 28 — 5% yards 
11. $99.50 — Width 29 —6 yards 
12. $110.00 — Width 31% — 5 yards 


ALL PRICES ARE NET WHOLESALE—UPHOLSTERED PIECES IN MUSLIN 











: UNTIL OCTOBER 15 ONLY Celebrating our 


16th Anniversary with 
extraordinary values. . . 

for 30 days only... 

until October 15th 

featuring the outstanding 

M. G. M. and KEMM quality 
craftsmanship and design 

which have established our 
organization as an important 
resource with leading decorators 
and dealers throughout the country. 


CABINET WORK BY KEMM FURNITURE-CO. INC. 
(Subsidiary of M.G.M.) 





At our clients’ insistence, we are repeating 
this special Anniversary offer. 

We invite new friends with o high 
regard for quality to take advantage 

of these exciting values as an 
introduction to the superb furniture 

we make. Your mail orders will 

be given immediate attention. 





)— 4 yards 13. $950.00 Finished — L-72, D-28, H-89 

3 — 5% yards 14, $310.00 Raw — Finish $80.00 L-66, D-22, H-35 
9 — 6 yards Chest to match $290.00 Raw — Finish $80.00 
14 — 5 yards 15. $225.00 Raw — Finish $75.00 
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... 200 showing on the Vest Coast 


Lee L. Woodard Sons are pleased 

to announce that their complete line 

of wrought iron furniture will be available 
to the furniture and decorating trade 

on the West Coast... opening 

about September first at: 


BOYER-BROWN, INC. 


LEE L. WOODARD SONS Beverly and Robertson Blvds. 


Executive offices and factory: Owosso, Aichigan 
Show Rooms: 1644 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, California 
203 Clarendon Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Beverly & Robertson Blvds., Los Angeles. Calif. 
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MUSICAL MOOD 


Wandering through the spacious building 
of treasures at Charles Hall, Inc., 1020 
Madison Avenue, New York, you might— 
if you concentrate—hear the chords and 
discords from competing porcelain musical 
creatures—there are that many sitting 
about. An eight-piece poodle orchestra, 
of cream-colored majolica, blasts forth 
with violin, accordion, drum, trumpet, 
saxophone, bass violin, tuba, and the con- 
ductor in the lead. Each stands about 
thirteen inches tall, retails for $25. A 
precious set of friars—complete with 
brown cassocks and fringed hair—offer, 
reverently, their flute, fiddle, and hymn- 
singing talenis. They are eight inches 
high, retail for $12.50 apiece. A pair of 
satyrs, in Italian pottery, are 5” high. 
Page boys, 12” high, with mandolin and 
flute, are $25, come in bright, royal-robe 
glaze. Then, for the collector, the original 
early 19th-century items, little Meissen 
monkeys and Dresden figurines, are scat- 
tered about—all musically inclined. 
Non-musical (unless a groom happens to 
be toting a horn), but deserving of at- 
tention, are centerpieces in the 19th-cen- 
tury hunting tradition, by Arnaldo Mini- 
ati. Typically, the master leads, the lady 
rides side-saddle, the groom follows, and 
the dogs trot nearby—all in hand-painted, 
hand-molded brilliance. 


PERIOD ACCESSORIES 


Even the most imaginative of clients may 
find it difficult to envision just how a 
particular accessory will look unless she 
can see it in surroundings somewhat re- 
sembling her own. Such a setup will be 
found at David Ayers, at 155 East 54th 
Street, New York, where charming hall 
and room settings feature a collection of 
hard-to-find items. Basic ingredients of 
the rooms are choice tables, chests, a re- 
strained Empire mahogany gaming table 
complete with its original ivory fittings 
and silver candle sockets, a large round 
marble-top drawing-room table, and the 
coffee tables Mr. Ayers designs himself— 
in wood or brilliant-lacquer finishes, all 
quite comment-provoking. A huge pair of 
Louis XV ormulu wall sconces carved 
with masks and implements of the arts 
are on display, and over a large dark 
French Provincial bombé chest, there 
hangs a magnificent Boule hexagonal wall 
clock which announces the hour. Lamps 
include a beautiful pair in black and gold 
doré, plus singles and twins for almost 


any period room—in Sheffield, crystal, 


porcelain, bronze, brass, and carved 
woods—all tastefully set about room- 
fashion 
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COLORED LEATHERS 


Leather—always a favorite where the de- 
sired effect is a tailored, easy-to-clean, 
long-wearing surface—is continually going 
on to greater conquests. Now it brightens 
doors (some can be ugly if left un- 
adorned ), covers tables on top and aprons, 
fronts for modern commodes, and gets 
around generally. (We’ve even heard that 
leather made a good wall covering be- 
hind a psychiatrist’s couch—prevented 
hair from staining the wallpaper.) At 
Adams Leathers, Inc., 530 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, you will find stock colors 
of their skillfully tanned, hand-finished 
British hides that keep abreast of the 
ever-changing fabric colors. Some of the 
newest shades are beige and amber, a 
sealing-wax red, lime, persimmon, and 
magenta. Then, to match any other hue 
on fabric or wallpaper, they will dye the 
top-grain leathers in their own factory— 
take only ten days to do it—for about 
10% more. Here, too, only the finest, 
largest hides have been selected—an im- 
portant factor in avoiding wastage. 


ROOMS FOR THE ALLERGIC 


Heretofore, the interior designer had to 
tax her ingenuity in catering to doctor’s 
orders to remove all fabrics and carpets 
from the homes of clients suffering from 
dust sensitivity. Since it is estimated 
that more than 20,000,000 people in the 
United States suffer from this form of 
allergy (some of the common afflictions 
are perennial hay fever, asthma, eczema, 
hives, rhinitis, and sinusitis) it becomes 
extremely important to manufacturers of 
these products, to the interior designers 
who use them, and to the clients who pre- 
fer the more gracious surroundings pos- 
sible with the fullest use of all materials, 
to keep abreast of the latest developments 
in removing the source of irritation. 
Such a product is “Dust-Seal”, a white 
oil compound, which mixes easily—egg- 
beater style—with water, and is then ap- 
plied to upholstery, floor-covering, and 
bedding surfaces. Items which are laun- 
derable may be immersed in the solu- 
tion: others are simply sprinkled or 
sponged. It harms no colored fabrics to 
which water can be safely applied: it is 
odorless, creates no fire hazard, and does 
not alter the texture, the feel, or the 
appearance of the material which it 
makes non-allergic. Actually it is the 
dust which originates in seldom-laun- 
dered textiles in the home which causes 
irritation: the normal dust which set- 
tles unavoidably on surfaces is not the 
“house dust” the doctors have in mind 
when they advise the removal of tex- 
tile furnishings. 

L. S. Green Associates, 160 West 59th 
Street, New York, who manufacture Dust- 
Seal, will be glad to supply further in- 
formation as to prices and methods for 
application. 





RESCUED MANTELS 


It was with mingled emotions that the 
fine old residences—from 7 to 13 Wash- 
ington Square North—were demolished 
back in 1939. During the procedure, in 
movie-thriller time-sequence, Robert C. 
Weinberg, now at 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York, dashed in to save from de- 
struction the magnificent old fireplaces 
which had graced the homes for over a 
century. He had them photographed just 
as they were, took detailed data to simplify 
future installation, and has stored them, 
crated, at his own home at 21 Washington 
Square. These historic old marble mantel- 
pieces are mostly white, (some are in 
black, cream, and sienna), and they vary 
in both size and design. With each is 
crated its original cast iron Federal-type 
grille, grate and blower. All are in perfect 
condition. They are unusual buys, not only 
to grace modern rooms or reconstruct the 
gracious décor that characterized those 
New York homes of a century ago, but 
from the standpoint of cost as well. The 
entire group is priced, depending on size, 
from $150 to $200, plus installation and 
cartage. 


THE SERIGRAPH STORY 


The fine new graphic arts medium— 
the serigraph—is the answer when a 
room calls for an exceptionally low-priced 
touch of really excellent artwork. The 
National Serigraph Society, a non-profit 
organization, maintains at 38 West 57th 
Street, New York, a permanent gallery 
of new prints which are constantly being 
created by their membership of fifty-or-so 
artists all over the country. Their di- 
rector, Miss Doris Meltzer, can assemble 
an entire grouping or select one perfect 
serigraph to complement the room under 
consideration—the range of subject 
matter (running the gamut from period 
to abstract) is that complete! The seri- 
graphs—Christmas-card size for tiny mats, 
to great, over-the-mantel prints—are un- 
usual as to texture and effects, and quite 
amazing as to price. The range, mostly 
in the $10 to $20 bracket, is interesting 
to those who like to change their picture- 
accessories with their moods. 


BAROQUE-MODERN TABLE 


An interesting program inaugurated at 
Contemporary House, Inc., 7 East 20th 
Street, New York, is the new “Feature of 
the Month” plan. The first of these items, 
classified as a baroque-modern cocktail 
table, was spirited right out of the pre- 
Baroque period of the Italian Renaissance 
by President-designer of the firm, Arthur 
B. Rosenkrantz. It has been simplified, 
freed from all hint of gingerbread, and 
fashioned in solid mahogany—any finish 
--with a marble top. 17” high, 24” wide, 
and 48” long, it is a handsome liaison in 
the home which combines modern with 
traditional. 
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Best showmanship in the world... 


If all the furftkure show rooms 
maintained for dee tors in New 
York should open their at the 
same moment, the combined 
would represent millions of do 
worth of the finest furniture that 

is made. And, for all practical 
purposes, these vast collections 
actually belong to each decorator. 


As the oldest and largest furniture 
show room, Stiehl helps your clien 
to visualize these limitless resou 
that you control - makes them re al 
that their own decorator is the ie 
best showman in the world.o@ 


When directing clients to us, 
they have written introduc 
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New York show rooms for Quality Lines for living, dining end bed rooms 
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Inspired by the spirit of the 
UG Far East, this new group by Baker 
provides a refreshing accent to 


twentieth century living. In its simplicity is ultimate sophistication. 


Forthright lines, interesting proportions and subtle ornamentation make 
these pieces perfect highlights in modern or traditional settings. You'll find 
the Baker Far East group appropriately presented at Knapp & Tubbs 

And Knapp & Tubbs’ trained staff is ready to serve you and your 


or 


chents in every phase of selection 
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KNAPP.” TUBBS.Inc. 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 


BAKER * MELDAN » JOHN WIDDICOMB © STATTON Trutype © JOHNSON-HANDLEY-JOHNSON * WIDDICOMB © MOLLA 
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smart 
fabric buyers 
are REACHING 


During the competitive fall season price-conscious uphol- 
stery fabric buyers are choosing Rancho, the handsome new 
western-flavored high and low loop coarse yarn bouclé by 
La France. 

Quality yarns woven to perfection plus beauty of design 
and smartness of style have made this attractive bouclé one 
of the most popular patterns on the market. 

Enriched by a wealth of 15 style-setting colors, Rancho is 
priced to corral sales and round-up profits. 


. a 
dont fod 20 LA FRANCE BRANCHES 
completely stocked with upholstery 


fabrics and supplies are located in the following 


principal cities: 


Atlanto ¢ Baltimore * Boston * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago * Cincinnoti * Cleveland « Dallas * Detroit 
Grand Rapids * Kansas City * los Angeles 
Minneapolis * NewYork * Philadelphio * Pittsburgh 
St. Lovis * Son Francisco * Seottle 
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ANTIQUE 
COLLECTION 





Very Rare Irish Two-Light Candelabra 


One of the most magnificent pairs of candelabra known to exist. Notch cut center 


spires, front candle arms, and rear spire arms. Blue glass canopies and canary yellow 
and white pear shaped drops. Notch cut urn shaped columns, and square bases. Star 
cut finials. .. Height 3544” + Ireland, circa 1785 


STEUBEN GLASS 


718 FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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DECORATOR’S DREAM 


Here is a showroom of unparalleled elegance — 

It is your showroom . .. for it has been especially designed 

to meet the most exacting tastes of your clientele. 

Subdued lighting and pastel shades 

have been warmly blended into a symphony of lights and shadows; 
where exquisite furniture settings stand alone 

in simple splendor — 

Nothing has been left undone . . . even to the quiet elegance 

of the private fabric rooms 

where your client may leisurely choose 

from our distinguished collection, 

Plan, then, on visiting the new Singer Showrooms where already 
the Press, Decorators, and Trade alike have voiced 

their unanimous and spontaneous approval. 
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COME TRUE 


THE NEW SINGER SHOWROOMS 


designers and makers of 
fine upholstered 
and cabinet furniture 


M. Singer & Sons 


32.38 EAST 19th STREET, NEW YORK 3 
IN CHICAGO: THE MERCHANDISE MART, SPACE 619 










INTRODUCING 


a new line of modern furniture 


















‘ i is Decorative Modern, created in response to an insistent de- 

mand of the interior designer for a modern “dramatic in concept, 

yet completely within the prescribed requirements of good taste.” Styled and constructed to 
precise quality standards, Decorative Modern meets the important need for a “modern, created 


with restraint.” 
Plan now to see this strikingly different line at our spacious showrooms. We believe 
you will find the experience richly rewarding. 


KQitin Main, 


335 EAST 45th STREET » NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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You just cant SPECIAL ORDER 
imitate QUALITIES 


TEMPLETON ; y 
PUENITTES Wenn 


No waste 


There is no shrinka, 

























They have that individuality the discrimi- colameolal Wand alel 
nating demand .. . that certain luxurious 
appearance and genuine durability that only 


TEMPLETON CHENILLES afford. No Extra Charge 


Only a blend of choice East Indian and 
Scotch Blackface wools is used . . . and Only in Chenille 


only in close weaves. é 
cure ftnis service col get— 





Truly the world’s outstanding values. i l ee 
Jaslelimmelah mac alehiam oh meleh mi-tare 
Write for price and sample information. a the carpet 


woven specially for 
And for immediate shipment a 
from New York 


ADMIRATION—in seven wanted colors, in 
the 9, 12, 15 and 18-ft. widths . . . dollar 
for dollar, and quality for quality, the top 
value of the day. 








Look for the tan-specked, brown wool back, it’s TEMPLETON’S the decorator's Chenille. 


JAMES TEMPLETON & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


The oldest name in Chenille — Famous for 110 years 


ROBBINS BROTHERS, INC., 281 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


Sole U. S. Agents 
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YOUR MAGAZINE 


It hardly seems possible but this is the sixth issue of the return of Interior 
Design and Decoration. April 1932 dates the first issue, known then as the 
Decorator’s Digest. Later the name was changed to its present title. 


Ours was the first strictly professional magazine for the interior decorator. 
It was alone in its field until the present owners of Interiors bought the Up- 
holsterer and Interior Decorator and converted it. 


Now, for the first time, the quality home furnishing field is being served by 
two magazines. It’s an indication of the growth of the field, an indication of the 
increasing demand on the part of the public for professionally designed interiors 
and also an indication of an increasing appreciation on the part of the quality 
producer and importer for the part that the interior designer plays in the sale 
of quality merchandise. 


Competition between the two publications should improve your magazine 
service. For the past seven years you have had a pretty strict diet of modern 
at the expense of traditional. With the return of Interior Design and Decoration 
the traditional side will again be adequately represented. To truly represent the 
industry we must project the best handling of the periods. We like modern too, 
but we feel an obligation to show only sane modern. That is livable modern such 
as is portrayed in this issue. 


We recently saw a current presentation titled, “The Year’s Work”—all mod- 
ern interiors—a few good ones, but most of them void of any warmth or charm. 
In the near future we will endeavor to present our concept of the year’s work. 
I expect that most of the interiors will be traditional because America just 
seems to live that way. 


I am sure that you will agree that all periods in the field of interior design 
should be projected editorially. Herein lies the value of having Interior De- 
sign and Decoration return to the scene. 


We will endeavor to present a true and realistic picture of the happenings 
in your profession, combining a balance between information on sources of 
supply with the finished work of interior designers. Our staff is knowledge- 
able and also practical. We won’t attempt to project any of our pet theories, 
or attempt to seriously influence your basic concepts. We only want to help 
you in the daily practice of interior designing. 


Hany VAnonrrse 


September 1949 








Bill Hedrich, Hedrich Blessing 


The living room has large thermopane windows overlooking the 7th green of the local golf 
course. The whole Demsey family’s life revolves around the game and their house is placed 
deliberately to take advantage of the view. Birch plywood walls are highlighted by full draperies 
in aqua, green and white, with an accent of rich red. The ‘‘S’’ shaped sectional lounges are in 
hand loomed aqua textured fabric; the chair sections in hand loomed green texture with gold 
thread. All the tables are specially designed by Paul MacAlister and are oak. Wall to wall 
carpeting in grey grospoint is used throughout the whole house as a muted theme. 
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David Searcy Barrow, the Demsey’s architect, used 
Tennessee Crab Orchard masonry with natural redwood 
above in the dramatic exterior. Landscaping is simple to 
take advantage of the full expanse of the open golf 
course view. 


EFFICIENCY, PLUS 


THE JOSEPH DEMPSEY HOUSE—PAUL R. MACALISTER INTERIOR DESIGNER 


Because Interior Designer Paul MacAlister, A.I.D., 
was in the enviable position of being called in by his 
clients before the final blueprint stage, his assignment 
was carried out under almost ideal conditions. The de- 
signer was given the opportunity to interpret to the 
architect, David Searcy Barrow, the hundreds of de- 
tails the owners wished to incorporate into their new 
quarters. This covered such plans as built-in electronic 
equipment for television, radio, wire-recorder and phon- 
ograph, with their accompaning remote control speak- 
ers, architectural drapery cornices, special lighting ef- 
fects and outlets, built-in cabinet work, interior wood 
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shades, provision for invisible carpet laying, plus the 
whole complex machinery of living which goes with a 
family of five. 

The house, as it stands, is the result of concerted 
planning to satisfy an increasing demand—a servant- 
less house for a growing family, where entertainment 
looms large. The Demseys are sports conscious and ex- 
tremely popular: so are their children. Mr. MacAlister’s 
first problem was to reconcile entertainment with practi- 
cal facts. Although there were no servants quarters, the 
designer was asked to plan a house which would be im- 
maculate and ready to accommodate a large impromptu 











A mobile, “‘Theory of the Sphere’’, was especially designed by 
Mr. MacAlister around the Demsey’s preoccupation with golf. 
Delicate in scale and brilliant in color, the mobile is hung in the 
stairwell to take full advantage of the strong west sunlight. 


gathering of any age at any time. In furniture, the Dem- 
seys wanted clean design and comfort without too much 
bulk. Constant entertaining for old and young made it 
imperative that any furniture planning be generous, with 
seating which was flexible, above all. For the same rea- 
son, tables had to be numerous and multi-purpose. To 
meet the Demseys’ special needs, Mr. MacAlister de- 
signed and had constructed to order the majority of 
the pieces used in the house. 


In color, the designer tried to interpret the active 
nature of this sporting family, and their own color pref- 
erences. Almost the entire background of the house is 
birch plywood, finished in clear, light tones, to speci- 
fications. The colors thrown on this palette are all fresh 
and brilliant, chosen as a complement to the dark, vivid 
coloring of the clients and their children. The gamut 
runs from deep shocking pink to elephant grey, and is 
laced with vibrant yellow, which appears throughout 
the house and even on the entrance exterior. 


Such a concept of living obviously required that the 
designer had to plan his layout in such fashion that the 
upkeep would entail a minimum of work, fuss and waste 
motion. Entertainment was a “must”, but entertain- 
ment had to take care of itself. Number one on the list 
was the living-room, enormous, and spaced out into 
three entertainment areas. The furniture was arranged 





The entrance foyer uses a Mondrian-like mural designed by Mr. MacAlister to give interest 
and color to a succession of closet doors. The rest of the entrance is simple and understated. 
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The skillful use of direct and indirect lighting is apparent in this night picture. To the left is the all-purpose 
room, to the right, the foyer. Each room flows into the other without noticeable separation, to accommodate 
large groups in the frequent parties the Dempseys love. 


in the form of a huge flat “S”, making it possible to 
seat a large group in front of the massive windows, 
overlooking the golf course. The other end was centered 
around the fireplace. Supplementary seating, small but 
comfortable, is found at either end of the large room. 


The all-purpose room, adjoining the living room, 
serves as a gathering place for cards, television, radio, 


and all games. It seats fourteen people comfortably, 
and the card tables are so designed that they can easily 
be converted into one long dining table, or an “L” 
shape, seating ten. 


Further entertaining needs are taken care of by an 
adjoining barbeque room, screened in, and floored in 
colored cement, where any number can gather, even in 
winter, when the room is walled with glass. The barbe- 
que itself is equipped with automatic ventilators, blow- 
ers, a mechanical spit and a complete set of copper 
utensils from the tiniest spoon to the largest kettle. 





The barbeque porch is screened in Summer, glassed in Winter to 
provide an all year round meeting place. Floor is painted con- 
crete. Furniture is amber ash, covered in green and touched with 
brilliant yellow. The copper accessories provide richness and 
lustre, without destroying the basic purpose of an informal room. 
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Lastly, for snacks and family meals, without guests, 
the kitchen has a compact dining end with built-in ban- 
quette where meals are served at any hour of the day 
or night—served, that is, if the family waits on itself. 


Only basic furniture was supplied in the master bed- 
room. Two slipper chairs are there for ease in dressing, 
and twin chaise-beds, equally comfortable for rest or 
lounging. The same conditions apply to the daughter’s 
room and the sons’ room. In the latter, much of the 
furniture is built-in to provide storage space for two 
vigorous young boys. Two simple armchairs are used 
at the desk. Twin beds have upholstered plastic head- 
boards, between which is a servicable table and a book 
rack, completing the furnishings. 


In such a servantless house, peace of mind very 
largely depends on a flexible floor plan, and this Mr. 
MacAlister has given his clients. Each entertainment 
room flows into the other in mood and color, and in 
practical furniture arrangement. In fact, the practical- 
ity of this house is its most striking asset. Certain me- 
chanical aids were considered indispensable—complete 
air conditioning, its filtering system eliminating dust 
and cutting down on housework, an electric dishwasher, 
clothes washer, dryer, ironer, twin refrigerators, deep 
freeze units, automatic sprinklers, and the rest—but 
this house does not smack of the gadget. Instead, it is 
livable, sensible and beautiful, completely designed for 
the particular needs of a particular family. 


Top: The all-purpose room contains television, radio, and phono- 
graph at one end, is unpretentious and comfortable. The record, 
and wire storage, the desk and book shelves are all built-in. 
Card and dining chairs are designed by Paul MacAlister and are 
covered in red and gold handloomed fabric inside, the outside 
done in black grospoint. Loveseats are in black and flamingo. 
Middle: the boys’ room is done in warm colors—headboards are 
lizard plastic in warm brown, spreads terra cotta chenille, chairs 
in terra cotta plastic. The walls are brown, green, terra cotta, 
and yellow plaid wallpaper. Draperies are multi-colored primitive 
birds and animals in a horizontal stripe pattern. Woodwork 
throughout is birch plywood. Bottom: the master bedroom is a 
softer scheme. Chaise beds for lounging and sleeping are set 
into a built-in lighting unit. The walls and windows are draped 
in soft grey fabric with a bird design splashed in brilliant pink 
yellow and green blue. Pueblo pink slipper chairs complete the 
furnishings. The built-in cabinets are especially tinted in grey 
to match the fabrics. 














A mong the new fall designs in fabric there is a definite 
harking back to that dean of all pattern books, the 
flower print. It may be a direct and obvious correlation, 
as in Goodall’s new “Botanical,” or a more abstract vari- 
ation like Arundell Clarke’s “Gold Leaf,” or a conven- 
tional documentation as shown in Greef’s “Dovecote,” 
but the derivation provokes interesting speculation. 


Designs taken from flower prints first became a large 
scale affair in France in the 18th century when the tra- 
dition of purely decorative arrangements had tremen- 
dous influence on the designers of wallpapers, toiles and 
chintzes. A person such as Monnoyer was very much 
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From the ‘Fleurs Persannes” of 
‘ Jean Pillement, 1758. Courtesy 
X\ The Cooper Union Museum. 
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sought after by manufacturers of paper and fabrics for 
design ideas in the newest fashion. And, of course, such 
a designer as Pillement, though not strictly speaking a 
flower print man, created a mass of fanciful flowers in 
plate form, many of which were done especially with the 
idea of translating them into fabric. 


The botanist, rather than the artist, is first responsible 
for the flower print. In 1735, Linneaeus of Leyden, the 
great Swedish naturalist, published his “Systema Na- 
turae” which so revolutionized the system of classifica- 
tion of plants that all previous botanical works had to 
be scrapped. 
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“Game Fowl’, on cotton or glazed 


chintz, 50” wide, 24” 


Patterson Fabrics. 


This 36” chintz with 30” 
called ‘‘Jack in the Pulpit’’ is from F. 


Schurnacher G Co. 


yy fe 
ee Ve. 





repeat. At 


repeat, 


2m. 


Morton Sundour Co. Inc. does this 
50” design on semi-glazed chintz, 
#70173. Botany in line drawing. 





Arthur H. Lee & Sons’ #7475 prints 
tiny detached flowers, ungrouped 


on glazed chintz. 29” wide, 5” repeat. various textures. 


The new and different type of illustration demanded was one which em- 
phasized scientific accuracy which could be only produced by a man com- 
bining a skillful pencil with botanical knowledge. This new spirit spread 
from Germany to England, where it was taken up with great enthusiam 
by native artists. Only France lagged behind with her beatiful decorative 
illustrations, and it was not till the beginning of the 19th century that a 
person like Redouté appeared to put the country in an equal position as 
far as precise scientific drawing was concerned. 


During the 16th and early 17th century, flower prints in books were 
purely illustrations. Usually they were part of the text, in the way that 
a Gothic manuscript incorporates scenes into the body of the lettering. 
Woodcuts were generally more artistic than accurate, and it is interesting 
that many of the more “modern” of the new designs of Fall, 1949 are 
going back to just these earliest sources. The late 17th century was, of 


course, the great era of Dutch and French flower prints whose lush ar- 


Left Typical of 18th century French prints. This one by Jean Baptiste. Courtesy Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 








A small section from Dan Cooper’s 
large scale print #7266. Comes on 


“‘Boston Fern’’ is printed by Goodall 
Fabrics on cotton and wool. 
272” repeat. A stylized adaptation. 


50”, 


a 


A fantasy design from J. H. Thorp & 
Co. Inc. #26570 on English heavy 
linen, 50” wide, 20'2” repeat. 


“‘Herbal’’, a Schiffer Print at L. Anton #16431 is a 50” chintz in brilliant 
Maix 49” on rayon and wool, 4412” colors. 26” repeat, from Howard & 
repeat. Modern texture, old source. Schaffer, Inc. 


rangements, combining a variety of flowers in seemingly casual fashion, 
is the despair of modern copyists. Arthur H. Lee is a notable exception, 
with a printed chintz shown in our August issue, that captures the spirit 
of these perfect combinations of rhythm and balance in flower grouping. 


Not all flower prints were published solely for botanists or flower-lovers. 
Furber, in 1732, on his title page to the “Flower Garden Displayed,” 
lists important contemporary information on the various uses made of 
flower prints in England at the time: “Very Useful, not only for the 
Curious in Gardening, but the Prints likewise for Painters, Carvers, Ja- 
paners, etc. also for the Ladies, as Patterns for Working, and Painting 
in Water-Colours or Furniture for the Closet.” The Botanical Magazine, 
which has been published monthly from 1787 to the present, always 
printed a number of botanical prints which were not only copied on 
fabric, but which also served the china decorator. Prévost, in 1805, pub- 








Left From Dalechamp’s “‘Histoire Generale des Plantes’, 1653. Courtesy The Cooper Union 
Museum Library. 


“American Primitive #1’’ 


by Harold 


Arundell Clarke’s 


“Gold Leaf’ 


is hand 


“Provincial 


Trellis” 


from Brunschwig 


M. Schwartz for Decorative Fabrics Inc. 


blocked by Blockhouse of Boston. 50”, 
to order in special colors. 














& Fils, glazed chintz 36” with 1512” 
repeat. Accuracy plus charm. 
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From Regnault's, ‘‘La Botanique’’, Howard & Schaffer’s #16301 on 
1774. Courtesy The Cooper Union semi-giazed chintz, 50” wide, 21” 
Museum. repeat. An example of realism. 































lished forty-eight plates which were primarily intended for the use of 
manufacturers and designers, and not only for botanists. Drawing books 
which were published as early as 1760, and intended for coloring, are 
another source—often neglected—for designers. 


The accuracy of a botanical flower print depends a great deal on the 
century in which it was done, the fashion in design, and the technical 
considerations of reproduction methods. Thus Van Spaendonk, the great 
flower painter of the “Jardin des Plantes,” was the father of the 19th 
century scientific school of which Redouté was a pupil. A Redouté rose 
is always reproduced with meticulous accuracy, its dew drops in micro- 
scopic detail. Yet Redouté’s roses are not just photographic. They seem 
to have differing personalities of their own, in spite of their scientific 
portrayal. Therein lies the lesson which flower prints hold for designers 
in fabrics: it is their perfect sense of line, of rhythm and space, their 
composition on the page, that leaves the reader filled with admiration. 
Even the lowly potato plant is presented in early plates in a composition 
which is as exciting as its discovery must have been to Europe. The new 
designs in printed fabrics have come up with interesting variations, de- 
pending on what school the designer has followed. Some are reproduced 
photographically with great realism: others are done loosely, using the 
theme as a springboard for a modern abstraction. It is a great tribute to 
the whole long line of competent flower print artists that these present 
versions are so vigorous, so fresh and so much to the point, in *49. 


All fabric photographs, Bertis Greene 










Top: jofa’s #66690 comes on cre- 
tonne, 48” wide. Middle: Design from 
Fraisse’s Livre de dessins Chinois 


735. Courtesy Metropolitan Museum 





Bottorn Dovecote’’, a new chintz 





from Greef Fabrics. 36” wide, 11” 





half drop repeat 























































A Zz Rice for Everything 


FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OF STORAGE 















































QO ur furniture betrays our ideas to posterity in even greater 
detail than our architecture. It is popularly supposed that the 
people who in 1949 furnish their houses with antiques or repro- 
ductions thereof are illustrating for the benefit of the year 2050 
the flight from realities which is a characteristic of the political, 
economic and social life to-day. They dive into the past for com- 
fort. Conversely, the people who pant after the latest examples 
of stark, mechanistic furniture are classed as illustrations of the 
fashionable revolutionary tendencies of the intelligentsia. This 
furniture of basic structural lines is supposed to represent a com- 
plete break with tradition. Actually, it represents nothing of the 
kind, for unless human beings alter their physical proportions, 
their bodies make certain unchanging demands upon furniture. 
And ‘fitness for purpose’, that elementary rule of modern design, 
is a very old concept indeed, accepted by the craftsmen of Egypt, 
the Middle Ages, and that golden age of designers, the 18th cen- 
tury, as axiomatic. The best modern has the same qualities which 
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mm made the old last and be treasured—well balanced structure, | 
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nique. On the next few pages will be found several examples, 
from several periods, illustrating this principle in the various ways 
in which designers have approached the age-old problem of 
storage. 

One of the first indications of civilization is the accumulation 
of property, and this inevitably necessitates a storage place. It 
TIEN follows that the very earliest form of furniture which craftsmen 
AIX were commissioned to produce was variations of a box. The 

2160 B.C. chest goes back to the Egyptians and the Greeks, and in Europe 

it was the first receptacle, the first wardrobe, and the first seat. 

More or less continuous anarchy in the Middle Ages meant that 

a journey of any duration forced the family and retainers to put 

Chart by Betty Freese everything portable—and sometimes not so portable—in chests, 
leaving the castle devoid of plunderable material. This semi- 
nomadic existence explains in part the thickness and durability 
of medieval furniture, and also its reduction to a minimum com- 
patible with approximate comfort, or lack of discomfort. 


1300 A.D. 
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This graceful chest reflects the sturdiness of Chippendale with 
the delicacy of Hepplewhite. 35” w., 20” d., 35” h. Baker 
Furniture, Inc., the form an 18th century innovation. 





This Regency design from Orsenigo Furniture Co., Inc. in ma- 


hogany with satinwood and ebony inlay. 37” w., 19” d., 55” h. 








As in the Gothic era, chests were the principal piece 
of furniture from the 14th to the 16th century in Italy. 
Again, they were used as travelling trunks, seats, tables, 
and even beds. The cassone, as a wedding chest, nat- 
urally assumed a special importance in position and 
the richness and elegance of its decoration. But, at the 
same time, actual wardrobes, very architectural in 
form, and elaborately painted and gilded, had appeared 
to supplement the chest. There were a few cupboards 
for the very rich and the very sophisticated who owned 
the new books; and, in smaller scale, there were jewel 
cabinets for collections of gems, antique medals and 
cameos. Other than that, storage received no new im- 
provements in design or comfort till the beginning of the 
16th century. 

From the early chest with one drawer to a box with 
several drawers and a top convenient to place things 
upon, without removing all the clutter each time the 
piece was opened, was but a series of logical steps, even 
if slow in point of view of time. The evolution of the 
highboy or the tall chest, was just as natural. In the 
elementary chest, the lower drawers could only be 
reached by bending. The chest as it developed later was 
raised on short legs, or else raised higher on a decorative 
frame. It was another move in the direction of greater 
utility to turn the space in the upper part of the frame 
into drawers. 

With the basic forms of storage units clearly in mind, 
designers in the 17th and 18th centuries were swayed in 
proportion and ornament by the demands of fashion— 
court fashion. Thus, in England, Queen Mary’s passion 
for collecting china made a new design—a cupboard 
with glazed and mullioned doors for display—an ab- 
solute necessity. And by 1711 a great vogue developed 
for corner china units, lacquered by ladies of quality. 
Under Louis XIV, the royal cabinet makers anathe- 
matized pieces made for utility, and a whole new de- 
mand grew up for furniture made principally for public 
display. As a result, utilitarian pieces such as wardrobes 
were banished to the provinces. By 1718, the Duchess of 
Orléans is describing a new piece of furniture, still un- 
known outside of France—the commode—as, “a large 
table with large drawers”. And from the early years of 
the 18th century to the present, the commode has been 
synonymous with the ultra-fashionable. By this time, 
town houses of any pretensions always had a room with 
built in wardrobes, so that it was not necessary to use 
the new commodes for clothes. In the salons, they were 
show pieces, nothing was too beautiful for their decora- 
tion, and it was not long before England in the person 
of Chippendale and his compeers were producing their 
own versions of this form. At the same time, two other 
articles for storage—the bookcase and the wardrobe— 
changed little through the centuries. Even the onslaught 
of the early classic revival and the later neoclassic 
revolution did little to change the basic storage units, 
except in ornamentation and detail. 


In the 18th century, when architects and furniture 
makers and all craftsmen had not only a sense of fitness 
but a sense of design, the solution of the problems of 
comfort in furnishings and houses was agreeable. Both 














































Not every storage space was large or 
cumbersome. This tiny night table 
measures 1614” w., 1134” d., 29” h, 
j and comes in variety of woods from A. 
L. Diament & Co. 





This magnificent breakfront is typical of the ingenuity of te 
18th century designers who created ‘‘all-purpose’’ furnitu-e. 
692” w., 22%” d., 89” h. from Bourke Furn:ture, Inc. 


materials and manners moulded furniture. Now, at the 
beginning of the second half of the twentieth century, 
materials have seldom been more stimulating at a time 
when manners are so confused. Tall pieces of furniture 
have given way to low horizontal cabinets and book- 
cases, often, like the early forms of storage units, on 
frames. If indoor life is lived at or very near the floor 
level, obviously ideas about the convenience and pro- 
portion of furniture must change. Like the Orientals, 
many modern designers see their furniture from an in- 





vertebrate position, and are trying consciously or un- 
consciously to adjust their ideas to this taste. Curiously, 
in the complex of modern living, the cycle is being com- 
pleted. The demand is back for storage units that are 
simple, all-purpose, and few in number. Very often the 
units are the old basic box, with additions and subtrac- 
tions. Life again is nomadic from apartment to apart- 
ment, from city to city. A storage piece must be all 
things to all people, as it was in the most primitive days. 
Whether this purpose is served by a combination of ply- 
wood on metal or mahogany and ormulu matters little. 





What is important is how well a piece satisfies the un- 
changing and inflexible principles of good design. Meldan Furniture copies this charming Provincial bombé 

commode in four different shades of walnut or in paint. 
The simplest version of a court piece. 





The block front chest is a peculiarly American invention, the best 
by Goddard or Townsend of Rhode Island. This museum-worthy 
example comes from C. W. Lyon, Inc. 


One of the simplest forms of the tall chest is reproduced 
in England by Frederick Tibbenham, Inc. 68” high x 
39 2” wide x 23” deep, in mahogany with cross-banded 
inlay and fine brass hardware 


An interesting wardrobe combines basic Regency feeling 
with typical Hepplewhite details. Lustrous mahogany with 
ebony and ivory inlay, original brass. Circa 13810. 6 7” h., 
4834” w., 21” d. Edward Garratt, Inc. 





Dunbar does a simple variation of the age-old box form. The drawers 
subtly proportioned in height and width to the whole, the unit func- 
tions without ornament. In all finishes, 42” w., 32” h., 19” d. 








This long commode is typical of the informality of the provinces in 
the 18th century, a mixture of the crude and the refined in design. 
In a variety of fruitwoods and paint, from Cassard Romano Co. Inc. 





This small Queen Anne kneehole desk combines an astonishingly 
complete storage space. Magnificent burl walnut enhances the basic 
simplicity of design. Arthur Ackerman & Son. 


This armoire of superb carved detail comes 
from the Karolik collection and has been on 
exhibit in museums. Height 8’ 712”, width 
60”. French & Co. 


In the Louis XVI era such a piece was called 
a chiffonniére. This one from Jacques Bodart, 
Inc. comes in mahogany or walnut and is 
34” wide, 55” high. 
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A pair of chests in the tradition of Mondrian. Separately, 
or together, they are completely custom made, come in 
any wood, in any finish, and may have interior fittings to 


suit any client. Liru Furniture G Designs, Inc. 








Pascoe-N. Y. Inc. places separate boxes on a frame 
and allows the client to add and substract at will to 
forrn an individualized storage unit. Comes in natural 


bircr only 


The simple chest in this form stayed popular for some 
fifty years in the 18th century in England and America. 
Delicately bowed, this one measures 32” w., 31” h., 
1914” d. and has a slide in the top drawer for added con- 
venience. John Scalia Inc. . 








The block front design, unique in America, 
makes one of the most impressive variations of 
the chest form. Stiehl reproduces this one in 
the proportions of the original—36” w., 80” h., 
20” d.—in rich mahogany. 








This reproduction of a bachelor’s chest, circa 1740, is 
made by the Kittinger Co., Inc. The original stands in the 
Governor’s Palace at Williamsburg. h2934,” d1712,” 
w30”. 





Not all Chippendale designs were elaborate. This small 
cabinet from Hofstatter’s Sons Inc. measures 30” h., 
38” w. 1812” d. and comes also in black lacquer with 
gold decoration. 





Jens Risom designs a modern sideboard on the chest-on-frame principle. 60” x 21” x 
32’’, it has two felt lined drawers, a bottle cabinet, and two compartments with adjust- 
able shelves. In a variety of woods. 
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This custom made piece comes in a variation of sizes and woods and 
finishes. Door on left revolves to show a bar; on right is concealed One of the most efficient solutions to the 
storage. 72” long, 31” high, 20’ deep. Decorator's Studio. storage problem was the chest-on-chest. 
Schmieg and Kotzian, Inc. reproduce this 
model in the best of figured mahogany, with 
imported hardware. 5’3” high x 39” x 21”. 








Regency design liked to combine storage with a feeling of space and air. Wire grilles 
partially concealed books: open shelves showed objets d'art. Grosfeld House does this 
cabinet in any finish. Shown here it is in mahogany and gilt, with black lacquer 
pilasters, 35” h., 48% w., 17” d 
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The middle of the 18th century in France was 
preoccupied with small scale furniture, and 
this small catchall unit is one result. Richard 


Wheelwright does it in any wood or paint 
finish. Overall, it is 53” x 39” x 19”. R. & J. Arnold Corp. make this English server of soile 


mahogany. Fine brass handles and finials are notable} 
Lensth 40’, height 50’, width 19’, sound proportions 
i 


t 


¥ 





In custom walnut finishes, this buffet returns to this basic box form of the first storage 
piece. 84” x 24” x 35” high, it is designed by T. H. Robs’ohn Gibbings for The Widdi- 
comb Furniture Co. and is at John Stuart, Inc. 
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Henry Fuldner G Sons, Inc. reproduce one of the best of 18th century designs 
for storage. Of rnahogany, with tear drop cornice detail in satinwood, and 
fine inlay in tulip wood and ebony, this piece measures 72’’. The center 
drawer pulls out to reveal a desk compartment 


(HOREBEAL 


Copies of Regency pieces are always popular 
because they combine clean lines with a 
mimimum of ornament. Harry Meyers does 
this cabinet in rosewood or other rich woods 
to measurements of 36” wide, 43” high and 
only 15” deep. 


This tiny chest from the Albano Co., Inc. 
combines a maximum of storage in a mini- 
mum of space. In mahogany it measures only 
24” wide, 31%” high, 17” deep. 


The trend toward concealed storage is ex- 
emplified by Charak Furniture Co’s chest in 
the Chinese tradition. In natural oak only. 
63” w., 32” h., 17” d, 








The rococo brasses of this chest are a 
happy relief on an otherwise severe 
surface. The gentle serpentine form 
adds movement. 39” w., 22” d., 36” 
h. Maslow Freen. 


When porcelains and books both came to be something within 
the reach of the average man, a new form of storage unit was 
born. This provincial cabinet comes in walnut or fruitwood from 
Brunovan, Inc. 


Wood and Hogan shows the epitome of concision in 
furniture design—a Regency cabinet to store books, and 
valuables, in shelves and drawers. Wonderfully glowing 
in rosewood and classic grillwork, Circa 1810. 56” long 
by 37” high. 





Taken from a Philadelphia Hepplewhite 
board, this is an example of the chest form 
raised to a convenient height. 37'2” h., 
66” |., 264" d. by Sayboit and Cleland, at 
John Gerald, Inc. 











The trend toward less complicated living is not always 
faced by those with some white elephant from the 20’s 
with a vast inventory of rooms. Architect Designer Mar- 
shall Hagen, confronted with a tiny house, came up 
against the same problem. Given a conventional long 
and narrow frame structure lacking adequate living 
and entertaining space, an elevation needlessly com- 
plicated by a small open entry arcade, and a pair of 
garage doors of disturbinz proportions, Mr. Hagen com- 
pletely changed the appearance and function of the 
house, without costly construction expense. 


The obvious need was to build a self-contained unit 
in which the family could live or entertain with equal 
case without drawing on the facilities of the rest of the 
house, robbing Peter to pay Paul in the usual bor- 
rowing of chairs and tables from other rooms. All plan- 


ning was to satisfy these specifications. 


An open area-way was enclosed in fieldstone to make 
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VitW BEFORE ALTERATION 


LITTLE HOUSE WITH BIG IDEAS 





an “all weather” room, and the garage underwent an 
enlargement in semi-circular form, creating a new 
26’ x 16’ living room. Special awning-louvered windows 
were hung in a continuous strip for the maximum ad- 
mission of light and air. And the walls and ceilings in 
the new area were treated with special glass insulation 
which lowered the interior summer temperature by as 
much as fifteen degrees. The large areas are keyed to 
provide a background for big groups and yet to be inter- 
esting enough in themselves to give character to the 
room if the family is alone. Pine panelling covers the 
walls in the “all weather” room, and the whole is pulled 
together with a soft green T’ang floor done in rubber, 
reflected in the ceiling tint. A flush door leads into the 
living room where the walls are lined with special verti- 
cally scored wood panels, rubbed to a soft antique green. 
Green is repeated in the carpeting of the platform which 
follows the curve of the large bank of windows. Other 
than that, deep, rich black covers the rest of the floor. 
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SHOWIUG. INTE ZIO® ATZANCEMEUT 
Mr. Hagen has played the rest of his scene with a 
knowing eye for just the requisite amount of drama. 
Lighting is spotted down over the bar and the extension 
card table; up behind the enormous sofa in order to 
give height to the room and to add sparkle to the 
vigorous design of the draperies. Color plays an im- 
portant role, from the yellow ceiling to the black, green 
and cerise of the curtains and the great rectangular 
cushions. 


Most of all, the family enjoys the relaxation which 
concealed entertainment facilities bring. The bar, shaped 





in a reverse curve, contains, beside the usual mixings, a 
complete electric grill. The huge green lacquered cabi- 
nets, flanking the sofa, shield built-in television, radio, 
and phonograph units and provision for a large record 
collection, as well as all the game paraphernalia a party 
demands. Even the sofa conceals heating units and more 
storage space. For both clients and designer have agreed 
that a meticulously neat interior is half the battle of the 
service and upkeep problem. 
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A rare Venetian rococo cartonniere with clock is placed against light blue draperies. 
Porcelain bibelots include a Saxe inkwell in the Chinese manner. 








City Mouse 


The arrangement of any group of 
accessories is often a job which re- ‘ 
quires the best skill of the interior 
designer. Confronted with the favor- 
ite relics of a souvenir-happy client, 
and/or sundry too hasty purchases 
magpie-fashion, the decorator has to 
steer a course through many rocks 














































and shoals. A large piece, or one out 
of character with the rest can cause 
disaster. And a few innocuous 
mementoes are irritating by the very 
fact of their lack of vitality. 


The accompanying portfolio shows 
how two interior designers have 
tackled the problem of accessories in 
their own homes—one in the largest 
city in the world; one in a small 
house up a side road. Both have 
ignored formula, and both are suc- 
cessful because they subscribe to the 
cardinal principle of good collecting 


—know your wares. 


The New York apartment of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick P. Victoria is an 
urban version of successful collect- 
ing. Against Venetian colors—the 
pale blue of a Guardi sky, the fire of 
a Titian scarlet—the Victorias group 
their selection of rococo objects from 
most of the countries of Europe. In 
such a setting, each bit of porcelain, 
every facet of crystal is seen for its 
perfection of detail. Such a series 
of rooms with great, high ceilings, 
and large expanses of wall space 
demand perhaps more selectivity 
than an interior of average size. Be- 
cause of scale, and the period chosen, 
this apartment is merciless on acces- 
sories which are merely run-of-the- 
mill, and “safe.” The city dweller 
competes with the best of the world’s 
markets in furnishing his home. 
Traditionally, all the world’s great 
styles begin in the city, and filter into 
the country a generation later, where 





they become charming ghosts of a 
vanished fashion. 
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blackamoor in Saxe. 


Such a collection is not built in a 
month or a year. The rococo period 
is full of pitfalls. When all rules of 
interior architecture were set aside 
if the style had piquancy and charm, 
that other ingredient, perfect tech- 
nique, was often negiected in all but 
the finest models in the design world. 
The frivolity and extravagance of 
the style may easily become cloying 
in lesser hands, especially from the 
vantage point of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The Victoria’s collection is 
based on objects bought and placed 
in the room where they will stand 
on their own merits. The great age 
of porcelain produced miracles in 
color and frozen motion—Chelsea, 
Bow, Meissen, and the rest. Acces- 
sories for a rococo room seem to de- 
mand separate attention, and here 
they are strategically placed so that 
they are silhouetted against a pale 
wall tone, or lighted from above. 
There are no groupings in a massed 
sense—each piece can be seen by 
itself and in complement to every 


other. 





Under a carved lime wood mirror by William Kent are 
grouped more porcelain rarities—two Chelsea figures 
from the set of the Continents, a rearing horse and 









A delightful serving table painted green and white, 
holds Chelsea leaf dishes and a Saxe surtout de table. 
The elaborate Regence red and white clock stands on 
its own decorated bracket. 





In the drawing room a collection of 18th century por- 
celain vegetables is scattered on a damask covered 
table. Dollis on the mantel! are Louis XVI in original 
costumes. Before the hearth stands one of Maria 
Theresa's marriage coffers. 











Cis fry Fileuse 


One of the most difficult tasks of any interior de- 
signer is to find and place country accessories in a 
country setting. There is a school which sticks to 
the cranberry-picker as a receptacle for old mag- 
azines, the grocery store wooden scoop for pass- 
ing popcorn, and sleigh-bells at the door instead 
of the conventional bell. Aided in large part by 
persons only too eager to be purveyors of this 
whimsical merchandise at antique fairs, big city 
shops, and the countless wayside houses with 
signs, “Antiques”, the designer finds it the easier 
way to continue in this safe and tried path. Yet 
interesting accessories which are not pure corn 
do exist for a little seeking, as these pages from 
the collection of Miss Mary Allis of Fairfield, 
Connecticut prove. Like wild flowers, the less 
“arranging” the better, and let your taste be 
your guide. 





Cottscho-Schleisner 






















Below an extraordinary trompe l'oeil oil of 
the 19th century, Miss Allis groups in casual 
fashion, a windmill man, a game of marbles, 
polychrome wooden birds and Delft. 









A severe cupboard in the dining- 
room holds Leeds and pewter. 
Needle work pictures flank a win- 
dow in chintz. 
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Primitive portraits are often better un- 
framed. Chalk ware mixes well with Leeds 
and Connecticut pottery. A complete toy 
village can be found in paint box colors. 






Two small globes sit on a Turkey work carpet. Pewter sticks and a pewter 
chalice avoid the monotony of too much brass. Tiny baskets hold anything. 





Betty Freese 
A primitive bed of the type designed to fold 
against the wall has a decorated trunk at its 
foot, pottery and wood objects on the night 
table. 
A collection of old hat boxes combines 
color with rarity, can be a hobby for life. 
A toy horse with real hair and a painted 
paper box stand on a table. 
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Everything about this designer is surprising in view of 
the fact that he has produced work which has already 
been seen from coast to coast. Gene MacDonald arrives 
in a highly competitive field without any preconceived 
formulas. There are two very good reasons for this: first, 
he has only been producing for two short years; second, 
he is working in a medium which was but a name to him 
a few seasons ago. 

As a patient in a veterans’ hospital, MacDonald 
wandered into a Red Cross craft room in search of dis- 
traction, stumbled on a silk screen, and set to work to 
find out how it operated. With more good will than 
practical knowledge, he set himself to attacking a prob- 
lem which has occupied others for some time, and came 
up with a solution both beautiful and sensible. This 
young designer sees his papers as part of architecture, not 
as distractions or appendages to already existing walls. 
Most of his papers have a curious third dimension which 
changes in ratio to the distance of the viewer. Thus, 
“Mesh”, a combination of interlacing threads which re- 
sembles chain mail in scale, becomes a deep textured 
fabric when seen from a distance. Other designs make 
odd reveals and corners disappear. The most successful 


Gene Mac Donald 


PROFILES OF NEW TALENT 


of the papers, paradoxically, do not look like papers 
when they are up, and are not intended to provoke the 
“Oh’s” and “Ah’s” which papers of the more conven- 
tional school demand. These are designs not to be 
pigeonholed. 

Gene MacDonald’s schooling before the war in fine 
arts provides the background for his subtle use of color, 
which often gives the impression of no color at all. This 
is another reason why his designs refuse to be tangible. 
Arbitrary titles tell the same story—“Galaxy”, “Index”, 
“Labyrinth”, all suggestive of infinity and limitless 
boundaries. Built up like a toccata and fugue, this new 
dimensional aspect will be furthered when a new line of 
hand screened prints appears this Fall on different 
fabrics of varying textures. 

All of the MacDonald designs are hand printed in 
colors which he himself creates, or which he does after _ 
conferences with decorator and client. Special order 
jobs are now a commonplace with him, since so many of 
his papers suggest different things to different people. 
Depending on color combinations and overprinting, the 
same basic designs come out quite differently in texture 
and pattern, in much the same way that that ancient 
wonder, the kaleidoscope, does a multitude of tricks with 
the same ingredients. Whatever the result, the products 
of Gene MacDonald’s imagination are equally good in a 
period or a modern setting, which must account, par- 
tially, for the stream of orders that come in to his studio 
under the shadow of Brooklyn Bridge. 
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Original Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard 6’-6’ long 


FOUR FLOORS OF ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN ANTIQUES AND FINE REPRODUC- 
TIONS TO THE TRADE. ESTABLISHED 1900 


FLORIAN PAPP, Inc. 


516 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
Tel. PLaza 3-2270 


BECKLEY 
BEDDING 


‘OUR SHOWROOMS BELONG TO You 

















Since 1851 Hofstatter’s Sons—a distinguished source 
for Fine Furniture—always sold at wholesale 


















7e the Decorator - 


A visit to our showrooms 
will prove time-saving and 
profitable 


Your Luality-Wise Customers 


will find true custom-built 
furniture and reproduc- 
tions . . . created with 
exquisite taste and favora- 
bly priced 


| BOSTON—Gcould Morgan Crosby, 420 Boylston St. 
| CHICAGO—Kamm-Kadison Co., 2007-9 South Michigan Ave. 
| DALLAS—Joseph J. Tallal, 2606 Fairmont St. 


‘HOFSTATTER’S SONS, INC. 


| New York Showroom 601 Fifth Ave., PL 5-7192 








COSMOPOLITAN WALLPAPER CORP 
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@ CUSTOM-BUILT to your own specifications 
by expert “modern” craftsmen in our own com- 
pletely equipped up-to-date factory . . . and at 


sensible prices. Come and see the many new 


designs now on display at our showrooms 
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2324 MC DONALD AVENUE, BROOKLYN 23, NEW YORK e@ ESPLANADE 3-6553 











FINE CUSTOM BUILT WICKER 
FURNITURE FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


®@ 


BIELECKY BROS., Inc. 
214 EAST 53rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 22.N. Y. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 








Factory at Woodside L.!. N.Y. 
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one of a pair of red lacquer tea canisters — 18"' tall — circa 1820 





Attman- Weiss 











Louis XV marble mantel 
with fan screen. 


Fade a ame 


Since 1879 . . . A distinguished selec- 
tion of fireplaces and accessories 


159 East 54 St, New York 22 
PL. 9-8210 
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DEREK A. LEE SUCCEEDS HIS FATHER 


At a directors’ meeting held on August 11th, Derek 
A. Lee was elected president of Arthur H. Lee & 
Sons, Inc., to succeed his father, Humphrey A. Lee, 
deceased May 25th, 1949. 

Other officers elected are Peter C. Apel, vice- 
president and treasurer, and C. Lansing Hays, sec- 
retary. The Board of Directors consists of William 
C. Smith, Paul F. Klinefelter, William Davis Lee, 
Peter C. Apel, C. Lansing Hays, and Derek A. Lee 
as Board Chairman. 

Mr. Lee states that no changes in the company’s 
policies are being considered or are anticipated 
and that it is his ambition to preserve and per- 
petuate the fine traditions laid down for the com- 
pany by his father. 


NEW PANELS AND SIDEWALLS 


New papers from Katzenbach and Warren, Inc., 
shown at 49 East 53rd Street, New York, include 
two panel papers in the tradition of the early 18th- 
century Chinese wallpapers. “The Park”, by 
Gifford Beal, has one panel of Central Park East, 
another of the West, quite accurate as to locations 
of zoo, mall, and other landmarks. In free brush- 
and-ink techniqué, they reflect much of the care- 
free aspect of a park inhabited. “The Orchard”, by 
Ellen Stuart, is a delicate fruit-tree rendition. Both 
look well with James Reynolds’ new “Balustrade” 
as dado. Three sidewall papers by Marion V. Dorn 
are both unusual and pleasing. “Cameo” pins en- 
larged, faithfully-reproduced cameos on the wall— 
shadows and all. “Master Drawings” presents a 
geometric pattern of black and white sketches with 
their edges curled realistically. And “Ginger Lilies” 
catches the great flowers in a swag of fish net— 
delightfully tropical. 


SCALED-DOWN VENETIANS 


The accent of the Venetian mirror in a smallish 
room poses the question of proportions—will it 
overpower the rest of the furnishings? I. Schwartz 
Glass & Mirror Company, 412-418 East 59th 
Street, New York, solves the problem—and hand- 
somely—by introducing a collection of designs 
which are less massive than their former mirrors, 
yet give the same palatial effects. The frames are 
finished in speckled antique mirror to contrast 
with the clear mirror centers, all are intricately 
hand-etched, and motifs are cut into the back of 
of the glass—boon to the wielder of the dust cloth. 
Sizes vary around a 36” width, a 40” height. 

We couldn’t resist, for a feminine room, a large 
scalloped oval with hand-painted, silver-leafed 
design framing the clear mirror. Chances here to 
repeat fabric or wallpaper patterns are endless. 
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HAND MADE CARPETS: AND RUGS 
25 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE DECORATOR 
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Meldan French 
Provincial is 
distinctively different... 
representing advances 
in hand carving 

and hand 

dovetailing techniques ; 
innovations in design 
and special finishing 
methods that are 
exclusively ours. 
Ready now are many 
room settings enhanced 
by contemporary 
carpeting and 
accessories .. . all 
available to 

the decorator. 


Meldan 


Furniture 


328 East 53rd Street, New York 22 
Knapp & Tubbs, Mdse. Mart, Chi. 


Factory, Boston, Mass. 





GREEFF’S NEW BUILDING 


Greeff Fabrics, Inc., formerly of 49 East 53rd 
Street, has moved into their new headquarters at 
4 East 53rd Street, New York. It’s a seven-story 
building, purchased by Greeff some time ago, 
which will give the company at least two and a half 
times more floor space than they used in their old 
location. Intriguing the crowds—who traditionally 
pause to give moral support to any such venture in 
the city—is the modern glass window which slants 
to the second floor highlighting both selling floors 
and making full use of its height to dramatize rich 
hanging drapery and upholstery fabrics. 


HAND-SCREENED MODERNS 


Six topflight modernists, none of whom had de- 
signed fabrics before, were given carte blanche by 
the Schiffer Prints Division of Mil-Art Company 
Inc. The result: a collection of printed fabrics for 
drapery and upholstery uses worthy of their name 
—‘Stimulus”. There are thirty-two prints in all, 
each available in three different color schemes, all 
vat-dyed, color-fast, 50” wide, and signed by the 
designers in each yard of selvage. It is a collection 
keyed to meet the needs of medium-income- 
bracket consumers (retailing from $3.95 to $6.00 a 
yard), a policy consistent with tradition at Mil- 
Art. In general, these hand-screened prints com- 
bine truly distinctive design with real usability. To 
mention only a few: there is Salvador Dali’s After- 
noon Stones” featuring huge faceted jewels casting 
musty shadows on the desert sand; and his “Leaf 
Hands”, the slender, almost eerie hands of a woman 
—leaf-veined and tipped as with polish. The “Ter- 
rain”, imaginative use of scribbles, dots, and 
doodles suggest the airman’s view of land under 
cultivation as interpreted by the architect-designer 
George Nelson. Abel Sorensen textures “Detour” 
using fine curving bands of color in all-over “get- 
out-if-you-can” effect. Bernard Rudofsky, editor- 
designer, turns out, understandably enough, “Pa- 
rentheses”, the editorial symbol, using it both 
joined and separated to form a subtle stripe. His 
“Fractions” maké the typewritten arithmetic lay- 
out amazingly Provincial when viewed from a dis- 
tance. Edward J. Wormley has done a striking 
wood-cut drawing of a single huge trunk bare- 
branched on a six-foot panel called “Trees”. His 
“Fugitive Stripe” has stripes—straight and curved 
—which are frankly frivolous when draped. Ray 
Eames, sculptor, caters to children’s rooms with 
“Cross Patch”, a sentimental juvenile-language ab- 
stract. These, and the rest of the unusually inter- 
esting collection are now shown at 162 East 59th 
Street, New York, by L. Anton Maix who con- 
ceived and developed the program as merchandis- 
ing coordinator, and who has been appointed ex- 
clusive sales representative to architects, designers, 
and decorators. 
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Sen Francisco Regency House Beverly Hills Jay Clark Company Chicago —E.. Virginia Kemper 515 Madison Avenue, New York 


MAKES IT’S DEBUT AS A FITTING 
yy Pr afa lear Koom BACKGROUND FOR _ BRISTOL 


DINING ROOM FURNITURE 





Five thousand feet of additional 
space presents our notable collection 
of ANTIQUES AND REPRODUC- 
TIONS. Sideboards, hunt tables, 
cabinets, dining tables and chairs all 
expressing exceptional interest in 
character to which your clients are 
sure to respond. Included are 
charming designs for dining galleries 
in junior proportioned sizes so suit- 
able for inclusion with living room 


3 ensembles. 
ae 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 319 East 62nd St., East of 2nd Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Arthur L. Lans, President 
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The Flex-Desk 


An exciting group of basic desk com- 
ponents for home or office . . . inter- 
changeable . . . superbly adaptable . . . 
beautifully versatile. Flex-Desk is an 
achievement in furniture making, ideally 
suited to use by decorators and architects. 
Truly Advance Design! 
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ORIENTAL & EUROPEAN RUGS i 
antique and modern ‘ 
1 te 
I 
DOMESTIC and SCOTCH CHENILLE RUGS | ; 
woven to order j ; 
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I 
PLAIN BROADLOOM and WILTON CARPETS \ 
I 
- 
1 a Flea-Desk brochure 
KENT-COSTIKYAN INC be o Wa available upon request 
. ‘ ” AD - VA M-C-E 
307 East 63rd Street New York 21, N.Y. “er ee ee | Pee 
Telephone: Butterfield 8-4831 45 West 33rd St., New York City I 








custom-made 
modern 
originals 

Bold concepts of timeless design .. . 
yours or ours ...to bring you 

new and unique expressi 


of beauty from the hands of 
our mastercrafismen. 


pin rae and your clients 
\\ l l/ ot our. dieplay showrooms. FOR INTERIOR DESIGNERS: 
furniture ¢ designs, inc. America's Most CHINESE MODERN 


320 East 63rd Street - New York 21, N. Y. Complete Collection and 
REgent 7-3680 NS of TRADITIONAL 


ALUMINUM FURNITURE 











BRADLEY, LAURENS & CAMPBELL DECORATIVE 


22 EAST FORTY-NINTH ST. 
Plaza 9-5151 New ‘York ACCESSORIES 
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NEW CALIFORNIA SHOWROOM 


The opening of the Boyer-Brown showrooms in Hobe Coat Editions in Wallpapers 
their newly constructed building at Robertson and Floral Medallion: An important paper that is a-happy 


Beverly Boulevards, Los Angeles, marks a new era combination of architectuarl formality and floral charm 
in furniture presentation and display for the West 
Coast consumer and decorator. 

This marks what is believed to be the first “con- 
trolled” showroom on the West Coast. Here the 
consumer who desires the finer type of decorator 
quality furniture, generally only available in the 
East, can actually see it in the company of their 
decorator. Headed by Edward A. Boyer, a native 
son of California, the new showrooms will have over 
6,000 square feet of display space. There will be on 
display representative selections of several impor- 
tant and well-known “decorator” lines, including 
Richard Wheelwright, French Provincial; Kit- 
tinger and Shaw, 18th Century English; Woodard, 
metal furniture (indoor and outdoor) ; Dinkelspiel, 
accessories; Gladman and Tapp, modern; D. Milch 
& Sons, Inc., mirrors. 

All of the above firms have built enviable rep- 
utations among the interior designing profession 
for their fine productions. All decorators in the 
west coast trading area will profit immeasurably 
by this fine showing of such representative firms 
under one roof. 



































Jones and Erwin, Inc. 

| 15 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
ROMANTIC DESIGN AT WIDDICOMB 
Looking ahead a bit, Ralph H. Widdicombe, who 
has designed all the John Widdicomb furniture 
since 1897, predicts an era of Romantic Revival in 
the 1950’s in the United States. The recently dec- 
orated showrooms of John Stuart, One Park Ave- | 
nue, New York, and the Exhibition Building, Grand 
Rapids, are now presenting a one man show of 
furniture based on the great traditions of the past, 
but embodying new design concepts of comfort and 
construction in line with today’s demands from 
clients. Mr. Widdicombe does not believe in slavish 
copying of antiques, and his own style of adapta- 
tion, he feels, is the forerunner of a trend toward 
saner living—not too left-wing modern, but not too 
reactionary. 





imaginative 
modern 








modern Leopold Colombo & Bro. 
manor 45 west 33rd st. Lrporters and Makere of Ave“ Lutniture 


327-329 East Thirty-Fourth Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
creators * designers bryant 9-1897 
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French & Co. tne. 


Established 1840 


A, 18th Century 


painted and decorated, 
panelled Venetian room. 





One of the world’s most extensive and 210 East 57*» Street 
distinguished collections. New York 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE + DECORATIONS + PANELLED ROOMS + PAINTINGS + TAPESTRIES 





The quality of Selected Woods and Hand Finish 


guarantee durability and long life 


€ [HE ALBANO[GMPANY.Inc — sowroom ny 
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EUROPEAN BUYING SERVICE FOR 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


A new service for interior designers has been 
announced by Miss Gabriella Metcalf of 1142 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 28, who is opening a Euro- 
pean buying service with headquarters in Rome, 
Italy. Her service will be primarily directed to- 
wards helping buyers who have had little experi- 
ence in the European markets as well as to the 
owners of concerns who haven’t the necessary im- 
port licenses and shipping permits, etc. She and 
her staff will guide and advise buyers on their 
shopping tours and will act as interpreters when 
necessary. 

Miss Metcalf has been in close contact with in- 
terior designers over a period of fifteen years and 
is well aware of stlye trends and prices both here 
and abroad. She speaks fluent Italian and German 
and having lived and worked in Europe for many 
years, will concentrate on Italy and the U. S. 
Zone of Germany and Austria. 

Her fee will be based on a moderate hourly basis 
and if clients wish, she will also represent them 
abroad as their resident buyer. 


WOOD LAMPS, AFRICAN MASKS 


Adaptations of Regency candy jars, mortar 
and pestles, 18th century wooden urns and candle- 
sticks, tobacco caddies, hitching post horses and 
armillary spheres are used for lamp bases by the 
Brach-Allen Studio at 1323 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, who specialize in custom-made lamps 
and shades. They also offer a collection of African 
primitive masks cast in palestic copied from hand- 
carved wood masks found on the Ivory Coast. 

The tobacco caddy lamp is in classic urn shape 
of hand-turned maple in an antique or knotty 
pine finish mounted on black hardwood. It comes 
complete with the brass key plate and antique 
brass feet and is 24” high overall. The shade is 
hand-made of gold silk shanting laminated on 
opalure with antique gold braid trim. It measures 
12” at the top, 14” bottom and 10” deep. For a 
card room or library there’s a group of chessman 
lamp bases, The King, The Queen and The Knight. 
They are hand-carved and turned, made of limed 
ash; their height 251%” overall. One duck decoy 
lamp is fashioned of wood with a hand carved 
and weathered finish in natural wood tones. It is 
mounted on an oval double wood base painted and 
antiqued. The oval shade is of natural color. Mad- 
agascar grass cloth. In New York and Chicago 
lamps are shown by the Sun-Glo Studio at 225 
Fifth Ave. and 1217 Merchandise Mart, respec- 
tively; at Frances MacGuineas, 3700 Mass. Ave., 
Washington, D. C.; Dillon & Wells, 760 West 7th 
Street, Los Angeles; Fine Arts Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids and L. G. McCullar, Santa Fe 
Building Dallas, Texas. 
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For three generations . . . the house 
of Fuldner has crafted . . . entirely by hand 
.. beautiful Period Originals. 
For dining room, living room, bedroom... 
on display in our New York workshop. 


Inquiries are solicited from decorators. 








Est. 1874 

HENRY FULDNER & SONS, Inc. 
Makers of Period Originals 
Special Order Work 
Workshop and Showrooms 


404 East 14th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
ALgonquin 4-1050 
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38 WAREHAM STREET, BOSTON + 444 MADISON AVENUE NEW 4 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO. MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO . 136 S$. ROBERTSON BLVD LOS A P 








